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The Eskimos Speak 


Daniel Lisbourne, 
Pt. Hope 


Frank Degnan, 
Unalakleet, Secy. 


Guy A. Okakok, 
Barrow, Chairman 


The Point Barrow Conference on Native Rights, November 


15-18, 1961, brought together for the first time in history, repre- 
sentatives of Eskimo communities throughout the forty-ninth 
State. At the request of these native leaders, the Association on 
American Indian Affairs sponsored the Conference, although the 
meeting was organized and managed completely by the Eskimos. 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior, John A. Carver, Jr. 
represented the Federal Government; he addressed the delegates 


Alexander Vaska, 
Kalskag 


Edward Penatac, Paul Tiulana, 
King Island Village 


and also spoke before a public meeting of Barrow citizens. La 
Verne Madigan, Executive Director of the Association on Ameri- 
can Indian Affairs, was present throughout. 

Eskimos coming from the remotest corners of the vast 
Arctic land found they shared the same basic needs—clarification 
of aboriginal rights, and economic and social development. In 
an intensive series of discussions, the Eskimos worked out the 
following presentation of their views. 


Inupiat Paitot 


(Inupiat Kingovak, in Northern Eskimo Dialect) 


A Statement of Policy and Recommendations 
adopted by 
The Point Barrow Conference on Native Rights 
Barrow, Alaske . 
November 17, 1961 


“3 We the Inupiat have come together for the first time ever in all 
the years of our history. We had to come together in meeting from our far 
villages from Lower Kuskokwim to Point Barrow. We had to come from so 
far together for this reason. We always thought our Inupiat Paitot was safe 
to be passed down to our future generations as our fathers passed down to 
us. Our Inupiat Paitot is our land around the whole Arctic world where we 
the Inupiat live, our right to hunt our food any place and time of year as it 


resource of fuel, a great resource of natural gas. The cold people cannot use 
this natural gas, because Barrow is in the Naval Petroleum Reserve. If the 
Barrow natives had known about their rights long ago and their aboriginal 
land was-a reservation, thén the people could use the fuel, the natural gas: 
Then someday in the future, they could have it developed and have income 
from it. The natural gas at Barrow is part of our Inupiat Paitot. Congress 
should not pass a law to take this gas and give it to private business to de- 
velop. The natives would not get benefit that way. The Interior Department 
should say that the gas belongs to Barrow natives and should be given back 
to them when the Navy is through. The Interior Department should arrange 
with the Navy for the Barrow natives to use some of the natural gas now 
to heat their homes, immediately. 

Those are examples of things from which we could 2 


income and 
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“3 We the Inupiat have come together for the first time ever in all 
the years of our history. We had to come together in meeting from our far 
villages from Lower Kuskokwim to Point Barrow. We had to come from so 
far together for this reason. We always thought our Inupiat Paitot was safe 
to be passed down to our future generations as our fathers passed down to 
us. Our Inupiat Paitot is our land around the whole Arctic world where we 
the Inupiat live, our right to hunt our food any place and time of year as it 
has always been, our right to be great hunters and brave independent people, 
like our grandfathers, our right to the minerals that belong to us in the land 
we claim. Today our Inupiat Paitot is called by white man aboriginal rights. 
We were quiet and happy and always thought we had these aboriginal 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior, John Carver, addresses Barrow Confer- 
ence. Chairman, Guy Okakok, stands at right; Committee members seated 
behind. 


rights until last year when agents of Fish and Wildlife Service last year arrest- 
ed two Inupiat hunters of Point Barrow. They arrested these natives because 
they shot Eider ducks for food. They told these natives they could not hunt 
Eider ducks in 1960 because of Migratory Bird Treaty with Canada and 
Mexico. The other men of Barrow, 138 hunters, all walked up to Fish and 
Wildlife agents to be arrested too, each man had an Eider duck in hand. Each 
man said we are all hunters, it is our right to hunt food, and if you arrest 
two you must arrest all. 

When Barrow natives did this bravely and honestly, Inupiat every- 
where started to tell how game laws and other laws were taking away Inupiat 
Paitot. Inupiat of King Island and St. Lawrence Island said Fish and Wild- 
life agents restricted also hunting of walrus, for ivory and food, even if these 
walrus were many more than before passing North. Inupiat of Kalskag and 
Aniak on the Kuskokwim said agents let them take only one moose a year, 
even if the moose were in large number on Inupiat land and the children 
hungry. 
Now that we have come together, we found that we have hunting and 
all other problems together. We Inupiat have the same problems in all areas 
of Alaska. Now we know this, and we have joined together to solve these 
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Then someday in the future, they could have it developed and have income 
from it. The natural gas at Barrow is part of our Inupiat Paitot. Congress 
should not pass a law to take this gas and give it to private business to de- 
velop. The natives would not get benefit that way. The Interior Department 
should say that the gas belongs to Barrow natives and should be given back 
to them when the Navy is through. The Interior Department should arrange 
with the Navy for the Barrow natives to use some of the natural gas now 
to heat their homes, immediately. 

Those are examples of things from which we could get income and 
royalties. We could use these to develop our people; to improve our education, 
housing and sanitation; to make employment; to get better transportation for 
our villages. We could use this income to keep the independence we the 
Inupiat have always had and want to pass on to our children. 


Recommendations on Aboriginal Rights 


1. When Alaska was purchased, when Alaska became a state, the 
United States said in the Acts that the natives have aboriginal land and hunt- 
ing rights. The United States said Congress would define these rights some 
day. The Alaska Statehood Act also says that the State may take over 100,- 
000,000 acres from the public domain in 25 years. If Congress does not de- 
fine our Inupiat rights soon, the 25 years will be up and our Inupiat Paitot 
will be gone. Congress should act now to settle our Alaska Native claims. 

2. All villages should be truthfully informed how aboriginal land and 
hunting rights can be protected by the Interior Department without restrict- 
ing the Natives’ freedom as citizens, and all villages should be allowed to 
apply for a reservation with full mineral and hunting rights. 

3. The Interior Department should immediately withdraw from the 
public domain in Alaska tracts of land around all native villages, pending the 
establishment of reservations or other settlement of Alaska native claims. 
Natives should be free to hunt on all withdrawn land and on the sea. 

We found that we have two problems of our rights, which are special. 
One is the Migratory Bird Treaty with Canada and Mexico. One is Project 
Chariot, the proposed nuclear explosion at Point Hope. 

1. Migratory Bird Treaty. Our right to hunt should not be subject 
to any international treaty without our consent. We ask the Interior Depart- 
ment to exempt us from this treaty and save us from the need to be law- 


breakers. 





When Barrow natives did this bravely and honestly, Inupiat every- 
where started to tell how game laws and other laws were taking away Inupiat 
Paitot. Inupiat of King Island and St. Lawrence Island said Fish and Wild- 
life agents restricted also hunting of walrus, for ivory and food, even if these 
walrus were many more than before passing North. Inupiat of Kalskag and 
Aniak on the Kuskokwim said agents let them take only one moose a year, 
even if the moose were in large number on Inupiat land and the children 
hungry. 
Now that we have come together, we found that we have hunting and 
all other problems together. We Inupiat have the same problems in all areas 
of Alaska. Now we know this, and we have joined together to solve these 
problems. 

People have thought we did not have problems because we did not say 
something. But when we came together, we found that we Inupiat all share 
the same problems. 

Our problems are two kinds: Aboriginal land and hunting rights. 
Economic and social development. 


Whaling—from an oil painting by Howard Weyahok (Rock), member of 
Inupiat Committee from Point Hope. 








Aboriginal Rights 


The rights of us Inupiat have never been explained truthfully and 
properly to us. They have even been confused to us, which we Inupiat were 
entitled to understand. We were told that if the government reserved our 
aboriginal land for us, we could not be citizens of United States—could not 
vote—would be tied on reservation like a dog—could not have businesses 
come on our land or sell products of our land. 

That was a lie told to us Inupiat to take away our aboriginal land and 
mineral rights. Talking at this meeting, about what we were told about abo- 
riginal rights and reservations, we found that each one of our villages were 
told the same lies. But we never knew that, because we never before had a 
chance to talk to each other. 

We did not know before what our aboriginal rights are, but now we 
know. They are our Inupiat Paitot. Our Inupiat right to own the land and 
minerals of our ancestors, to hunt and fish without restrictions over this land 
and the sea. 

EXAMPLE. At Kalskag on Lower Kuskokwim, agents told natives to pay 
stumpage fee on timber cut for sale and not for own use. The Kalskag natives 
are very poor and they need cash from timber they sell to buy clothes they 
cannot make from fur and hides. The right to cut timber for sale on their 
own land is an aboriginal right, part of Inupiat Paitot. 

EXAMPLE. At Barrow, the poor families cannot afford to buy fuel to heat 
their homes, and there is hardship. Yet Barrow village sits on top of a great 


Eskimos fill meeting room at Public Meeting in Barrow, during Point Barrow 
Conference on Native Rights. 








2. Project Chariot. The Bureau of Land Management has licensed the 
Atomic Energy Commission to do research on Cape Thompson, near Point 
Hope village, leading to an experimental nuclear explosion. The result of this 
explosion will be very dangerous to native health because of the effect of 
radiation on animals the people have to depend on for food. We deny the 
right of the Bureau of Land Management to dispose of land claimed by a 
native village, and urge the Interior Department to revoke the permit before 
the experiment is allowed to go any further. We, the Inupiat strongly protest 
and request of the President of the United States that the experiments of the 
Russians on their nuclear explosions be discontinued. 


Social and Economic Development 
I. FOOD 


! Our most important problem is food. The problem is not how to get 
food. We are hunters and we know how. The problem is game laws and sport 
hunters that take away our food. 

Migratory Bird Treaty with Canada and Mexico. This treaty was in- 
tended for preservation of migratory fowl from sport hunters. It was not 
intended to hurt hunters for food. Inupiat and whites who are below a cer- 
tain economic level should have an equal right under the treaty. They should 
have equal right to take wild fowl for food. 

The action of Fish and Wildlife Service was unfair to those below 
the economic level. The official open season in Arctic does not apply for this 
area. No migratory bird is even here in the open season. The water fowl is 
sorely needed by us for food. The kill taken by us food hunters amounts to 
a good many for necessity, but it does not anywhere near compare to the kill 
taken by sportsmen in the Lower 48, whose livelihood does not depend on 
hunting but whose livelihood depends on farming, and definite industrial en- 
terprises that provide steady employments. What water fowl that we take for 
food is like a drop in the bucket in comparison with what is being taken in 
the Lower 48 by sportsmen. 

Predators. In regard to conservation, man alone is not the predator. 
Land animals and birds destroy tremendous number of our game birds. Foxes 
destroy because when the birds come the foxes are rearing their young. 
Jaegers, hawks, owls, seagulls kill a tremendous number. The number taken 
by these predators far exceeds the number taken by natives for food. It is 
recommended that a bounty be provided for these mentioned predators. 

Our problem is based on the problem of those whose income is low. 
Very small percentage of men enjoy year round employment. Out of this 
small percentage, most men are able to obtain only a few seasonal jobs in 
longshoring work and construction. There again employment is limited to 
fill-in jobs by native members of the union. In these construction jobs many 
men are imported from the states, when many of our men are just as capable 
and qualified. 

During last half of winter there are light planes that hunt polar bear 
and line up on ice in front of Kotzebue and other villages. These planes 





Liberation From Lies 


An Editorial by La Verne Madigan, Executive Director 


The Association on American Indian Affairs sponsored the Point 
Barrow Conference on Native Rights at the request of Eskimos from the 
Arctic to the Lower Kuskokwim. At the request of the regional representa- 
tives who attended the Conference, the Association will sponsor INUPIAT, 
a committee which will enable the isolated villages to speak to each other 
and together to protect the aboriginal land and hunting rights that they call 
Inupiat Paitot. 

The Eskimo leaders whose names appear in this newsletter conceived 
the Conference, planned it, conducted it in their own way and largely in 
their own language, and wrote the historic statement that is presented here. 
The Association has adopted the statement as its own policy on Eskimo 
affairs precisely because it originated with the Eskimos themselves. 

The Eskimo voice has never been heard before, because the Point 
Barrow Conference on Native Rights gave the Eskimos the first opportunity 
they ever had to discover the problems and opinions they share. Their in- 
voluntary silence in the past was variously misinterpreted and misunder- 
stood, by influential persons in economic, political and even ecclesiastical 
circles, as evidence that the Alaskan natives thought recognition of their 
aboriginal rights would constitute racial discrimination against them and 
make them unequal to other citizens. Many honorable white Alaskans did 
not take this disingenuous view, but they could not rally in support of the 
Eskimos, because the Eskimos had not yet had a chance to express themselves. 

The conquest and dispossession of the Alaskan natives differs from 
that of the Indian tribes only in method. The conquest of the tribes was 
military and bloody; but for that very reason it ended in many cases with 
the establishment of reservations: land which remained safe in Indian 
ownership—on which they could hunt and fish according to their custom— 
to which they could admit or from which they could exclude outsiders—the 
mineral resources of which they are today developing for the economic 
advantage of their people. The conquest of the Alaskan natives, accomplished 
through purchase and the innocence of the scattered aboriginal people 
whose “nationality” was changed from Russian to American by a stroke of 
the pen, resulted in no such reserving of the land and its minerals under 
Federal protection. 

The proudly self-reliant Eskimo hunters are sophisticated in their 
own culture, but their defenselessness in ours is almost beyond belief. Until 
the Point Barrow Conference, most of them did not know that their abo- 
riginal rights are perfectly compatible with their rights as citizens. They did 
not know that these aboriginal rights were recognized clearly by the United 
States in the Act of May 17, 1884, with the actual definition of the rights 
being left “for future legislation by Congress.” They did not know the 
United States reaffirmed that recognition in the Act of July 7, 1958 which 
made Alaska a State. Nor did they know that the same Act authorized 
invasion of the aboriginal rights it recognized, saying, “The State of Alaska 
. .. Shall be entitled to select, within 25 years after the admission of Alaska 
into the Union, not to exceed 102,550,000 acres from the public lands of 
the United States in Alaska which are vacant, unappropriated, and unre- 
served at the time of their selection.” 

Their lack of accurate information left the Eskimos helpless against 
misinformation. No one ever told them that they, and all other aboriginal 


Almost to a man they believed the contrary, because they had been 
systematically brainwashed in the forties, long before that word was coined, 
when the Interior Department made its first and only effort to date to reserve 
land for the villages which wanted it and to obtain legislation to settle 
Alaskan native claims. 

It is plain that the misinformation was systematically spread, for 
the same lies have been current in all Eskimo villages—although these may 
be from two hundred to nearly a thousand miles apart in a trackless wilder- 
ness in which there is no communication between hunters too poor in cash 
to travel by plane. The misinformation was that they could not have equal 
rights as citizens if they had aboriginal rights as Eskimos—that if their 
villages and hunting areas were reservations, they could not leave them 
without “passes,” could not sell their furs and handicrafts outside, could 
not invite investors in to develop the resources of the land for the benefit 
of the people. 

The Eskimos love their American citizenship, even though they 
thought, incorrectly, that we had made them pay for it by renouncing their 
heritage. They could not conceal their pain and sorrow when, at the Con- 
ference, they matched the falsehoods they had been told. Fortunately for 
their simple patriotism, they realized that it was special interests and not 
the government of the United States that had deceived them. 

It was not understanding of what their rights are that brought the 
Eskimo leaders together at Point Barrow, although they left with such under- 
standing. They came together because they had been sensing, since Alaska 
became a State, that their way of life was being destroyed, although they 
had never knowingly relinquished it. Their definition of their aboriginal 
rights in the statement Jnupiat Paitot proceeded from the realization that 
these rights were being lost. 

The Eskimos of INUPIAT have asked us to help them in the assertion 
of their rights, and we pledge ourselves to stand beside them until these 
rights are won. 

We commend the Secretary of the Interior for sending Assistant 
Secretary John Carver to Point Barrow to listen when the Eskimos spoke 
for the first time. No less than the Eskimos themselves, the Interior Depart- 
ment and its Bureau of Indian Affairs, and newly-appointed Area Director 
Robert L. Bennett, will need the understanding and cooperation of men in 
Alaska and the Lower 48 who are good citizens—and unselfish fellow- 
citizens of the Eskimo people. We invite such men to join us. 
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the Point Barrow Conference, most of them did not know that their abo 
riginal rights are perfectly compatible with their rights as citizens. They did 
not know that these aboriginal rights were recognized clearly by the United 
States in the Act of May 17, 1884, with the actual definition of the rights 
being left “for future legislation by Congress.” They did not know the 
United States reaffirmed that recognition in the Act of July 7, 1958 which 
made Alaska a State. Nor did they know that the same Act authorized 
invasion of the aboriginal rights it recognized, saying, “The State of Alaska 
. . . Shall be entitled to select, within 25 years after the admission of Alaska 
into the Union, not to exceed 102,550,000 acres from the public lands of 
the United States in Alaska which are vacant, unappropriated, and unre- 
served at the time of their selection.” 

Their lack of accurate information left the Eskimos helpless against 
misinformation. No one ever told them that they, and all other aboriginal 
people of the United States, were made citizens by act of Congress in 1924; 
and no one ever told them that the Arizona Supreme Court in Harrison v. 
Laveen, and the New Mexico Federal District Court in Trujillo v. Garley,* 
ruled that residents of reservations had the right to vote. 


*Cases in which the Association on American Indian Affairs was represented. 


MlasKa “and the Lower 48 who are good citizens—and unselfish fellow- 
citizens of the Eskimo people. We invite such men to join us. 
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INUPIAT PAITOT (from page one) 


land on ice to make their kill after shooting from plane while flying. These 
sport hunters take their kill, take the skin and leave the meat, the food. 
If these sport hunters find the skin is not the right size, they just leave the 
dead bear untouched. We find the dead bears drifted shore or untouched 
on ice with bullet holes in them. These sport hunters do not kill for eating 
purpose. Their planes prevent the bears from getting close enough to main- 
land for natives who need the skin for sale to supplement their meager in- 
come and meat for food. The sport hunters deprive natives of their rights. 
A man who is hunting for sport is depriving the less fortunate man, Inupiat. 
This sport hunter demands equal rights, but he is not practicing equal rights 
when he becomes domineering, selfish, inconsiderate. 

Walrus. We are being blamed for killing walrus for tusks by cutting 
off their heads and leaving the carcass exposed on the ice or in the water 
to drift in to shore. These walrus have been wantonly killed by Siberians, 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service should retract its accusation. We the 
Inupiat do not wantonly kill for tusk purposes. We kill for tusks and hide 
and food as well. 


il. EDUCATION 


While all natives appreciate the boarding school at Mt. Edgecumbe, 
which is being provided for us, more and more we have come to realize our 
loved ones get too far away from us and lose control of their ways when 
they return home. Kotzebue is a terminal for two big airlines, a distributing 
center for outlying villages along the Kobuk River, Noatak River, and 
Kotzebue Sound. All the surrounding villages are being served commercially 
by freight lines by air and sea. Kotzebue is easily accessible by boats and 
dogteams, without being affected by weather too much. There is good hunt- 
ing and fishing in the vicinity. The expense of transportation would be minor. 
The students’ morale would improve knowing that they are not too far away 
from home. If emergency arises, in a few hours students or parents could 
be contacted. 

Adult education is a necessity. The people realize that time is speed- 
ing up so much they cannot keep up. Education has to be the foundation 


of everything. 
ill. HOUSING 


Housing should be made available under the program that is being 
worked out under the Economic Redevelopment Plan by the State of Alaska. 
We understand there will be help for those who need housing on long term, 
low interest basis. We suggest such houses be built in accordance with the 
size of families. Houses should also be available for newly married couples. 
The houses should be built to withstand severe weather conditions. 

Most natives cannot afford to buy housing with one lump sum pay- 
ment. There should be a special self-help housing program for those who 
have no cash. We could build the houses ourselves if materials could be 
provided. Villages on the Kuskokwim even have timber, and natives there 
would need only $300 or $400 for roof, flooring, windows and tarpaper to 


With roads there could be possibilities like sawmills and development 
of other resources. Road building would also provide local employment. 

The report from Gambell, St. Lawrence Island also indicated that 
roads are a necessity. Roads can always be used when travel by boats and 
air is impossible. Roads would make travel by dogteam easier. Many times 
the sea ice is rough for travelling and impossible for dogteams to get through. 

In many instances our natural resources are inaccessible because of 
lack of better means of travel. High grade coal is in different localities, such 
as Kuppowruk, Corvin. The coal mines are pretty much inaccessible because 
of no roads in these areas. Getting fuel our people have to use much time 
they could be using to do other needed things to live. Fuel being so important, 
hunting time is lost because there are no roads. 

Sawmills should be provided in timber areas. Canneries should be 
established where fish is plentiful. New air landing strips should be built or 
old ones should be repaired. There are no air strips at Savoonga, Stebbins, 
Buckland. Air strips at Gambell, Wales and Noatak need repair for safety’s 
sake. Maintaining these air strips is necessary for those who ship reindeer 
for sale, for better mail service, and in emergencies. 

These projects, however small, will help to provide short term em- 
ployments, that are sorely needed by those who are not able to get employ- 
ment elsewhere. 


Vi. HEALTH 


The Sanitation Division of the State Department of Public Health 
should promote better water systems. This is a specific need at Stebbins, 
St. Lawrence Island, and most other villages. 


(left) Street scene in Barrow during a snow storm. (right) Blocks of ice cut 
from near-by lake are stored to be used by Barrow natives for drinking water. 








A hospital is needed at Unalakleet, a population center in an area 


which needs such service very much. 
A hospital is also needed at St. Lawrence Island. The only medical 


help now available is through a clinic inadequate to meet the need. 
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We understand there will be help for those who need housing on long term, 
low interest basis. We suggest such houses be built in accordance with the 
size of families. Houses should also be available for newly married couples. 
The houses should be built to withstand severe weather conditions. 

Most natives cannot afford to buy housing with one lump sum pay- 
ment. There should be a special self-help housing program for those who 
have no cash. We could build the houses ourselves if materials could be 
provided. Villages on the Kuskokwim even have timber, and natives there 
would need only $300 or $400 for roof, flooring, windows and tarpaper to 
prevent a leaking house. > . 

King Islanders have been requesting approval to relocate their whole 
village to a chosen place on the mainland. This move is necessary for the 
good of the people, especially the children, but the King Islanders must have 
assurance there will be respectable housing in the new place. They need to 
make a fresh, clean start. 

Many localities on the coast from Demarcation Point to Lower 
Kuskokwim are the ones severely affected by housing shortages. The homes 
are inadequate and overcrowded and detrimental to health. Poor and in- 
sufficient building material is not the answer. In other words, the people’s 
health will not improve in poorly constructed houses*that cannot stand the 
severe weather. 

If there could be a special Inupiat housing program, material from the 
timber areas could be worked out to supply areas short of this material. 





IV. EMPLOYMENT 


A small percentage of men from each village have been able to obtain 
employment. Very few men have year round jobs. The men look for jobs 
during the summer but they find only a few weeks of work in longshoring 
and odds and ends jobs. A few of our men who are members of the union 
get fill-in jobs in construction projects. Contractors import many of their 
workers from the Lower 48. This practice, to us, discriminates against men 
who can skillfully operate heavy-duty equipments, men who are carpenters 
and can‘work willingly under proper supervision. 





Barrow is often called “the Top of the World.” Signpost indicates why. 








V. ROADS, TRANSPORTATION 


We would like to see road building projects. Roads could possibly 
make some industries and resources open up for the natives. Reports from 
Noatak indicate the villagers there would like to have a road built from 
Noatak to the mouth. The river is low at the time when the yearly store 
suppliés are transported by barge. At that time the main staples must be 
shipped by air. From Kotzebue to the air strip at Noatak the freight rate is 
five cents a pound. From the air strip to the community store, the cost of 
longshoring is $1.75 an hour. 


(left) Street scene in Barrow during a snow storm. (right) Blocks of ice cut 
from near-by lake are stored to be used by Barrow natives for drinking water. 








A hospital is needed at Unalakleet, a population center in an area 
which needs such service very much. 

A hospital is also needed at St. Lawrence Island. The only medical 
help now available is through a clinic inadequate to meet the need. 


Vil. ARTS AND CRAFTS 


In many villages native arts and crafts are the most important source 
of cash. It is recommended that there be a survey of the operations of ANAC,}! 
with emphasis on the development of new outlets and on an alternative to 
sale by consignment. The iatter constitutes a grave and inexcusable hardship 
to natives who have to wait many months for compensation for work done. 
ANAC should be operated by natives. 

Arts and crafts outlets, operated by natives, should be established 
in the villages in connection with the tourist industry. 


Vill. ANICA 


ANICA? should encourage the employment of qualified natives in its 
headquarters whenever possible. 

Village councils should exercise great care in the selection of the 
managers of local stores. 

It is recommended that stores be established in villages where needed, 
as for example, Barter Island and Teller Mission. 


IX. ORGANIZATION 


We should be established. Truthfully, the Association on American 
Indian Affairs should not pay the expenses each time forever. It is suggested 
that a self-supporting organization be recognized by this conference and pay 
small dues toward the cost of another conference. It is also,suggested that 
a bulletin or newsletter be published and circulated every so often to villages 
about what is being done within the Inupiat organization. This organization 
should be well established, not to be allowed to die. All the native villages 
should be informed what has been accomplished for the good of those 
villages. 


REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
Simon Paneok, Anaktuvak Pass 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
Guy Okakok, Chairman 


Barrow David A. Kagak, Wainwright 
Frank Degnan, Secretary Herbert Konooyak, Point Hope 
Unalakleet Mrs. Ada Degnan, Unalakleet 
Daniel Lisbourne David Saccheus, Elim 

Point Hope Raymond Adam, Stebbins 
Alexander Vaska Tim Kameroff, Aniak 

Kalskag Frances Kialook, Buckland 


Paul Tiulana 

King Island Village 
Edward Penatac 
King Island Village 


Tony Joule, Kotzebue 
Herbert Onalik, Noatak 
Willis Walunga, Gambell 
Jonah Takienna, Wales 
Howard Rock, Point Hope 
David Frankson, Point Hope 
Carl Kwagley, Bethel 


1 Alaska Native Arts and Crafts 
2 Alaska Native Industries Cooperatives Association 
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